A    HAPPY    WARRIOR

a letter from a young Boeotian friend, Proxenus, in-
viting him to join a considerable force of Greeks and
Persians which the young Satrap Cyrus was gathering
round Sardis, the magnificent city of Lydia. Xeno-
phon asked his master's advice, and Socrates, with his
accustomed irony, told him he ought surely to consult
Apollo at Delphi; for the oracle could be depended
upon, since, in answer to an inquirer, as to who was
the wisest man in Greece, it had replied that no one
was wiser than Socrates.

But Xenophon's mind was already made up. The
purpose of Cyrus was quite unknown ; perhaps it was
only to suppress troublesome bandits in a southern
province. No matter. The chance of activity, ad-
venture, and the exploration of a fabulous empire was
attractive. The journey from Athens to Delphi,, with
an easterly breeze down the Gulf of Corinth, would
take only about three days, and when Xenophon
arrived he did not ask the priestess on her tripod over
the sacred steam whether he should go, but to what
gods he should sacrifice before he went. Apollo,
through the lips of the inspired woman, gave the due
answer, and Xenophon returned to his master full of
joyful confidence. Socrates reproached him for not
asking the direct question, but as the thing was done,
advised him to make sacrifice to the gods specified by
the oracle. Having performed the appointed sacri-
fices, Xenophon set sail with the exultation of release.
He was never to see his master again, for less than two
years later Socrates, a man notorious for self-restraint
and religious observance, was executed for impiety and
the corruption of youth.

Xenophon's own account of what followed is so
attractive a story that I cannot help summarizing it.
He must have reached his young friend Proxenus in
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